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I. 


POETRY. 


IT’S ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 
It’s only a little glove, 
So ragged, and old, and worn— 
You scarce would stoop in your daily path 
- To look at the thing forlorn; 
you never would think by those fingers small 
A heart could be rent and torn. 


It’s only a tiny thing, } 
This treasure I hoard and keep; 

But many a vision of joy it brings, 
And sometimes it makes me weep, 

And I dream a dream of a fair-hair’d boy 
Under the flowers asleep. 


It’s only a little glove, 
Yet dearer it is to me, 

For the restless feet that patter’d and beat 
Their music upon my knee— 

Dearer for sorrow, and care, and pain, 
Than the riches of land or sea. 


It’s only a tiny thing, 
But I love it with deepest love— 

A golden link in the chain that binds 
My soul to the world above;. 

And | know I am nearer to heaven each time 
I bow o’er that tiny glove. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


’ BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


HILDA’S WINDING SHEET, 

The sun had set before Harold gained the long and 
spacious abode of his father. All around it lay the 
roofs and huts of the great earl’s specia® tradesmen, 
for even his goldsmith was but his freed ceorl. The 
house itself stretched far from the Thames inland, with 
several low courts built = of timber, rugged and 
shapeless, but filled with bold men, then the great fur- 
hiture of a noble’s halls. 

Amidst the.shouts of hundreds, eager to hold his 
stirrup, the earl dismounted, passed up the swarming 
hall, and entered the room, in which he found Hilda, 
and Githa, and Godwin, who had preceded his en- 
try but a few moments. 

In the beautiful reverence of son to father, which 
made one of the lovliest features of the Saxon charac- 


| 


roof-tree should lodge the raven of bode. 


ful of the Norman vices,] the all-powerful Harold 
bowed bis knee to the old earl, who placed his hand on 
his head in benediction, and then him on the 
cheek and brow. 

“Thy kiss, too, dear mother,” said the younger earl; 
and Githa’s embrace if more cordial than her lord’s, 
was not more fond. 


“Greet Hilda, my son,” said Godwin, “she hath © 


brought me a gift, and she hath tarried to place it un- 
der thy special care. ‘Thou alone must heed the treas- 
ure, and open the casket. But when and where my 
kinswoman?”’ 

“On the sixth day after thy coming to the king’s 
hall,” answered Githa, not returning the smile with 
which Godwin spoke, ‘on the sixth day, Harold, open 
the chest, and take out the robe which hath been spun 
in the house of Hilda for Godwin the earl. And now, 
Godwin, I have clasped thine hand, and I have looked 
on thy brow, and my mission is done; and I must 
wend my way homeward.” : 

“That shalt thou aot, Hilda,” said the hospitable 
earl; the meanest wayfarer hath a right to bed and 
board in this house for a night and a day, and thou 
wilt not disgrace us Ly leaving our threshold, the 
bread unbroken and the couch unpressed. Old friend, 
we were young together, and thy face is welcome to 
me as the memory of former days.” 

Hilda shook her head, one of those rare, and most. 
touching expressions of tenderness of which the calm 
and rigid character of her features, when in repose, 
seemed scarcely susceptible, softened her eye, and re- 
laxed the firm lines of her lips. 

“Son of Wolnoth,,’ said she gently, “not under thy 
Bredfi have 
I not broken since yester’en, and sleep will be far 
from my eyes to-night. Fear not, for my people with- 
out are stout and armed, and for the rest there lives 
not the man whose arm can have power over Hilda.” 

She took Harold’s hand as she spoke, and leading him 
forth, whispered in his ear, “I would have a word with 
thee ere we part.” Then, reaching the threshold, she 
waved her wand thrice over the floor and muttered in 
0 Danish tongue a rude verse, which translated, ran 

us:— 

“All free from the knot 


f _. Glide the thread of the skein; 
And rest to the labor, 


And peace to the pain!” | 
“It is a death-dirge 
lips, but she spoke inly, and neither husband nor son 


lr (as the frequent want of it makes the most hate- | heard her words. 


,” said Githa, with whitening 
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Hilda and Harold passed in silence through the’ 
hall, and the Vala’s attendants, with spears and tor- 
ches, rose from the settles, and went before the outer 
court, where gported impatiently her black palfrey. 

Halting in the midst of the court, she said to Har- 
old a low voice— 

“At sunset we part—at sunset we shall meet again. 
And behold thélbtar rises on the sunset; and the star, 
broader and brighter, sball rise on the sunset then! 
When thy hand draws the robe from the chest, think 
on Hilda, andknow that at that hour she stands by the 

ve of the Saxon warrior, and that from the grave 
awns the future. Farewell to thee.” 
_ Then Harold turned back, and his heart was full; 
and when he reached the house, his father was sitting 
in the hall on his chair of state; and Githa sate at his 
right hand, and a little below her sate Tostig and 
Leofwine, who had come in from the bear-hunt by the 
river-gate, and were talking loud and merrily; and 
thegns and cnehts sate all around, and there was was- 
sail as Harold entered. But the earl looked only to his 
father, and he saw that his eyes were absent from the 
lee, and that he was bending his head over the eld 
con, which sate on his wrist. 7 


No subject of England, since the race of Cerdic 
sate on the throne,ever cntered the court-yard of Wind- 
shore with such train and such state as Earl Godwin. 
Proud of that first occasion, since his return, to do 


homage to him with whose cause that of England was 
bound, all truly English at heart among the thegns of 
the land swelled his retinue. Whether Saxonor Dane, 


those who alike loved the laws and the soil, came 
from north and from south to the peaceful banner of 
the old earl. 

' So rede the earl and his four fair sons, all abreast, 
into the court-yard of. Windshore. Now when King 
Edward heard the tramp of the steeds and the hum of 
the multitudes, as he sate in his closet with his abbots 
and priests, all in still contemplation of the thumb of 
St. Jule, the king asked—- 

“What army, in the day of peace, and the time of 
Easter, enters the gates of our palace?”’ 

Then an abbot rose and looked out of the narro 
window, and said with a groan— . 

“Army thou may’st wal call it, O king! and foes to 


_ us and to thee, head the legions ‘a 


“Inprinis!”- quoth our abbot the scholar; ‘thou 
speakest, I trow, of the wicked earl and his sons?” 

The king’s face changed. 7 

*‘Corfie they,” said he, “with so large atrain? This 
smells more of vaunt than of loyalty; naught—very 
naught.” 

_“Alack!” said one of the conclave, “I fear me that 
the men of Belial will work us harm; the heathen are 
mighty, and——” 

“Fear not,’’ said Edward, with benign loftiness, ob- 
serving that his guests grew pale, and himself, though 
often weak to childishness, and morally wavering and 
irresolute—still so far king and gentleman, that he 
knew no craven fear of the body. “Fear not for me, 


’ my fathers; humble as I am, I am strong in the faith 
_ of heaven and its angels.” 


The churchmen looked at each other, sly yet 


- abashed; it was not precisely for the king that they 


feared. 
Then spoke Alred, the good prelate and constant 


peace-maker—fair column and lone one of the fast 

crumbling Saxon Church. “It is ill in you, brethren, 

to arraign the truth and good meaning of those who 

honor your king; and in these days that lord should 

ever be the most welcome who brings to the halls of 

os! king the largest number of hearts, stout and 

“By your leave, brother Alred,” said Stigand, who, 
though from motives of policy he had aided those who 
besought the king not to peril his crown by resisting 
the return of Godwin, benefitted too largely by the . 
abuses of the Church to be sincerely espoused to the 
cause of the strong-minded earl—“by your leave, bro- 
ther Alred, to every leal heart is a ravenous mouth; 
and the treasures of the king are well nigh drained in 
feeding these hungry and welcomeless visitors. Durst 
I counsel my lord, i would pray him, as a matter of 
weed to baffle this astute and proud earl. He would 
ain have the king feast in public, that be might daunt 
him and the Church with the array of his friends.” | 

“I conceive thee, my father,” said Edward, with 
more quickness than habitual, and with the cunning, 
sharp, though guileless, that belongs to minds unde- 
veloped, “I conceive thee; it is good and most _ politic. 
This our orgulous earl shall not have his triumph, and, 
so fresh from his exile, brave his king with the parade 
of his power. Our health is our excuse for our ab- | 
sence from the banquet. Wherefore, Hugoline, my 
chamberlain, advise the earl, that to-day we keep faat 
till the sunset, when temperately, with eggs, bread 
and fish, we will sustain Adam’s nature. Fas him 
and his sons to attend us—they alone be our guests.” 
And with a sound that seemed a laugh, or the ghost 
of a laugh, low and chuckling—for Edward had at mo- © 
ments an innocent humor which his monkish biogra- | 

her disdained not to note—he flung himself back in 

is chair. 

The priests took the cue, aud shook their sides 
heartily, as Hugoline left the room, not ill pleased, 
by the way, to escape an invitation to the eggs, bread 
and fish. | 

Alred sighed and said, “For the earl and his sons, 
this is honor; but the other earls, and the thegons, will 
miss at the banquet him whom they design but to 
honor, and——’’ 

“I have said,” interrupted Edward, dryly, and with 
look of fatigue. 

“And,’ observed another churchman, with malice, 
at least the young earls will be humbled, for they 
will not sit with the king and their father, as they 
would in the hall, and must serve my lord with nap- 
kin and wine.” 

“Inprinis,” quoth our scholar the abbot, “that will 
be rare! I gould I were there tosee. But this God- 
win is a man of treachery and wile, and my lord 
should beware of the fate of murdered Alfred, his 
brother!” 

The king started, and pressed his hands to his 
eyes. | 

“How darest thou, Abbot of Fatchere,” cried Alred, 
indignantly; “how darest thou revive grief without 
remedy, and slander without proof ?” 


“Without proof?’ echoed Edward, in a _ hollow 
voice. “He who could murder, could well stoop to 
forswear! Without proof before man; but did he try 
the ordeals of God? did his feet pass the ploughshare? 

Verily, verily, 


did his hand grasp the seething iron? 
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HAROLD. 


thou didst wrong to name to me Alfred my brother! 
I shall see his sightless and gore-dripping sockets in 
the face of Godwin, this day, at my board.” 

The king rose in great disorder; and after pacing 
the room some moments, disregardful of thesilent and 
scared looks of his churchmen, waved his hand, in 
sign to them to depart. 

All took the hint at once save Alred; but he, lin- 
gering the last, approached the king with dignity in 
his step and compassion in his eyes. 

“Banish from thy breast, O king and son, thoughts 


 unmeet, and of doubtful charity! All that man could 


know of Godwin’s innocence or guilt—the suspicion of 
the vulgar—the acquittal of his peers—was known to 
thee before thou didst seek his aid for thy throne, and 
didst take his child for thy wife. Too late is it now 
to suspect; leave thy doubts to the solemn day, which 
draws nigh to the old man, thy wife’s father!” 

“Hal” said the king, seeming not to heed, or will- 
fully to the prelate, leave him to 
God—lI will!” 

He turned away impatiently, and the prelate reluc- 
tantly departed. 


Tostig chafed mightily at the king’s message; and, 
on Harold’s attempt to pacify him, grew so violent 
that nothing short of the cold, stern command of his 
father imposed sullen peace on his son’s rugged na- 
ture. 

But the taunts heaped by Tostig upon Harold dis- 
quieted the old earl, and his brow was yet sad with 
prophetic care when he entered the royal apart- 
ments. 

Under the canopy of state were placed but two 
chairs, for the king and the queen’s father; and the 
four sons, Harold, Tostig, Leofwine, and Gurth, stood 
behind. Such was the primitive custom of ancient 
Teutonic kings. 

The earl’s mind, already embittered by the scene 
with his sons, was chafed yet more by the king’s un- 
loving coldness; for it is natural to man, however 
worldly, to feel affection for those he has served, and 
Godwin had won Edward his crown; nor, despite his 
warlike though bloodless return, could even monk or 
Norman, in pont up the old earl’s crimes, say 
_ he had ever failed ia personal respect for the 

ing. i 

So the old earl’s stout heart was stung; and he 
looked from those deep, impenetrable eyes, mournfully 
upon Edward’s chilling brow. 


And Harold, with whom all household ties were 
strong, but to whom his great father was especially 
dear, watched his face and. saw that it was very 
flushed. But the practiced courtier sought to rally 
his spirits, and to smile and jest. 7 


From smile and jest, the king turned and asked 


for wine. Harold, starting, advanced with the gob- 
let; as he did so, he stumbled with one foot, but light- 
ly recovered himself with the other; and Tostig 
laughed scornfully at Harold’s awkwardness. 


The old earl observed both stumble and laagh, and 
willing to suggest a lesson to both his sons, said— 
langhing pleasantly—‘“Lo, Harold, see how the left 
foot saves the right!—so one brother, thou seest,helps 
the other!” 

King Edward looked up suddenly. 


“And so, Godwin, also, had my brother Alfred 
helped me, hadst thou permitted.” 

The old earl, galled to the quick, gazed a moment 
on the king, avd his cheek was purple, and his eyes 
seemed blood-shot. 

“OQ Edward!” he exclaimed, “thou speakest to me 
hardly und unkindly of thy brother Alfred, and often 
_ thou thus more than hinted that I caused his 

eath,” 

The king made no answer. 

‘May this crumb of bread choke me,”’ said the earl, 
in great emotion, “if I am guilty of thy brother's 
blood!” 

But scarcely had the bread touched his lips, when 
his eyes fixed, the long warning symptoms were ful- 
filled, and he fell to the ground, under the table, sud- 
den and heavy, under the stroke of apoplexy. 

Harold and Gurth sprang forward; they drew their 
father from the eal is face, still deep-red with 
streaks of purple, rested on Harold’s breast; and the 
son, kneeling, called in anguish on his father: the ear 
was deaf. | 
Then said the king, rising— 

“Tt is the hand of God: remove him!” and he swept 
from the room, exulting. 

For five days and five nights did Godwin lie sean 
less. And Harold watched over him night and day. 
And the leaches would not bleed him, because the 
season was against it, in the increase of the moon and 
the tides, but they bathed his temples with wheat 
flour boiled in milk, according to a prescription which 
an angelina dream had advised to another patient; 
and they placed a plate of lead on his breast, marked 
with five crosses, mt a poner pen over each cross; 
together with other medical specifics in great esteem. 
But, nevertheless, five days and five nights did God- 
win lie speechless; and the leaches thea feared that 
human skill was in vain. 

The effect produced on the court, not more by the 
earl’s death-stroke than the circumstances preceding 
it, was such as defies description. 


With Godwin’s old comrades in arms it was simple 
and honest grief, but with all those under the infia- 
ence of the priests, the event was regarded as a direct 


the king, repeated by Edward to his monks, circula- 


traveled, and the superstition had the more excuse, 
inasmuch as the speech of Godwin was an apparent 
defiance of one of the most popular ordeals of the day 
—viz. that in which a piece of bread was given to the 
supposed criminal; if he swallowed it with ease, he 
was innocent, if it stuck in his throat, or choked bim. 
nay, if he shook and turned pale, he wae guilty 
Godwin’s words had a to invite the ordeal 
God had heard and s down the presumptuous 
perjurer. 

Unconscious, happily, of these attempts to blacKen 
the name of his dying father, Harold, toward the gray 
dawn succeeding the fifth night, thought that he 
heard Godwin stir in his bed. So he put aside the 
curtain, and bent over him. The old earl’s eyes were 
wide open, and the red color had gone from his cheeks, 
so that he was pale as death. 


| “Blow fares it, dear father?” asked Harold. 


punishment from Heaven. The previous words of | 


ted from lip to lip, with sundry exaggerations as if |] 
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| s winding-sheet of the dead, and a scroll. 


Godwin smiled fondly, and tried to speak, but his 
voice died in a convulsive rattle. Lifting himself up, 
however, with an effort, he pressed tenderly the hand 
that clasped his own, Jeaned his head on Harold’s 
breast, and so gave up the ghost. 

When Harold was at last aware that the struggle 
was over, he laid the gray head gently on the pillow; 
he closed the eyes, and kissed the lips, and knelt down 
and prayed. ‘Then, seating himself at a little distance 
he covered his tace with his mantle. 

At this time his brother Gurth, who had chiefly 
shared watch with Harold—for Tostig, foreseeing his 
father’s death, was busy soliciting thegn and earl to 
support his own claims to the earldom about to be 
vacant; and Leofwine had gone to London on the pre. 
vious day to summon Githa who was hourly expect- 
ted—Gurth, I say entered the room on tiptoe, and see- 
ing his brother’s attitude, guessed that all was over. 
He passed on to the table, took up the lamp, and 
looked long on his father’s face. That strange smile 
of the dead, common alike to innocent and guilty, 
had already settled on the serene lips; and that no 
less strange transformation from age to youth, when 
the wrinkles vanish, and the features come out clear 
and sharp from the hollows of care and years, had al- 
ready begun. And the old man seemed sleeping in 
his prime. 

So Gurth kissed the dead, as Harold had done be- 
fore him, and came - and sate himself by his brother's 
teet, and rested his head on Harold’s knee; nor would 
he speak till appalled by the long silence of the earl, 
he drew away the mantle from his brother’s face with 
a gentle hand, and the large tears were rolling down 
Harold’s cheeks. 

“Be soothed, my brother,” said Gurth; “our father has 

lived for glory, his age was prosperous, and his years 

more than those which the psalmist allots to man. 

Come and look on his face, Harold; its ealm will eom- 
se thee.” 

‘Harold obeyed the hand that led him like a child; 
in passing tuward the bed, his eye fell upon the chest 
which Hilda had given to the old earl, and a chill shot 

through his veins. 

“Gurth,” said he, “is not this the morning of the 
sixth day in which we have been at tle king’s court?” 

“It is the morning of the sixth day.” _~ 


"; Then Harold took forth the key which Hilda had 
* given him, and unlocked the chest, and there lay the 


Haruld took 
the scroll, and bent over it, reading by the mingled 
light of the lamp and the dawn:— 

All hail, Herold, heir of Godwin the great, and 
Githa the king-born! Thou hast obeyed. Hilda, and 
thou knowest now that Hilda’s eyes read the future, 
and her lips speak the dark words of trath.” 


(TO BE CONTLNUED,) 


> AN ALPINE PRECIPICE. 
4 LOREXTINE NOBLEMAN’S NARRATIVE, 


At the of twenty-one I was light of heart, light ef foot, 
and, I fear, fightef bead. A property on uf the 
Arno, near Florence, aeknewledged me as sole owner. J was 
hastening home to enjoy it, and delighted to get free from a 
cullege life in Paris. 

The month was October; the air was bracing. and the mode 
of conveyance a stage-cosch or diligence. The otber passengers 
were few—but three in all—an old grey-headed vine grower of 


Tuscany, his daughter, a joyous, bewitching creature about 
seventeen, and his son aboat ten years of age. They were just 
returning from France, of which the young lady disco in 
terms so eloquent, as to absorb my entire attention. 

The father wae taciturn, but the daughter was vivacious b 
nature; and we soon became so mutually pleased with eac 
other, she as a talker, I as a listener, that it was not uotil 
a sudden flash of lightning, and a heavy dash of rain against 
the coach-windows, elicited an observation from: my cbharm- 
ing companion, that I noticed how night passed on. Pre- 
sently there was alow rumbling sound, and then several 
tremendous peals of thunder, accompanied by successive 
flashes of lightning, awoke all tke echoes of the Alps, over 
which we were traveling. The rain descended in torrents, 
and an angry wind began to how! and moan by turns through 
the forest trees. 

I looked from the window of our vehicle. The night was 
dark as ebony, but the lightning revealed the danger of our 
road. We were on the edge of a frightful precipice. I conld 
see, at intervals, huge jutting rocks far away down on the 
sRies, and the sight made me solicitons for the fate of my tair 
companion. I thought of the mere hair-breadths that were 
between us and eternity; a tiny billet of wood, a stray branch 
of a tempest-torn tree, a restive horse, or a careless ariver— 
any of these might hurl us from our sublunary existence with 
the epeed of thought. 

“Tis a wry tempest,” said the young lady, as I with- 
drew my bead from the window. 

“‘How I love a sudden storm! There is something so grand 
in the power of the winds when fairly loose among the moun- 
tains. But is our present route dangerous?”’ | 

“By no means,” I replied, in as easy a tone as I could as- 


sume. 

“f only wish it was daylight, that we might enjoy the moun- 
tain scenery. But, heavens! what's that? 

And she covered her eyes from the glare of a sheet of light- 
ning that illumined the rugged mountain with brilliant inten- 


Peal after peal of crashing thunder instantly succeeded; there 
was a volume of ruin coming down at each thander- burst; and 
with the deep moaning of an animal, as if in dreadful agony, 
breaking upon my ears, I found that the coach had come to a 
| dead halt. 

Lucilla, my beautiful fellow-traveler, became pale as ashes. 
She fixed her searching eyes on mine with a look of anxions 
dread, and turning to her father, hurriedly remarked, “ We have 
stopped !”’ 

“Tf suppose so,” was the nneoncerned reply. 

With instant activity, I pnt my head through the window, 
and called to the driver; but the only answer was the heavy 
moaning of an agonized animal borne past me by the swift 
wings of the tempest. I seized the handle of the door and 
strained at it in vain: it would not yield a jot. 

At that instant I felt a cold band on mine, and heard Lucilla’s 
voice faintly artieulattng in my ear, the apalling words—The 
coach is being moved backwards!’’ 

Heavens! never shall I forget the fierce agony with which I 
tugyed atthat coach door, and catled on the driver iu tones 
that rivalled the force of the blast, while the dreadful convic- 


| tion was buraing in my brain that the coacH WAS BEING MOVED 


SLOWLY 

What followed was of sneh swift oceurrence, that it seems to 
me like a frightful dream. I rushed against the door with all 
my force, butitmocked my utmust efforts. One side of our 
vehicle was sensibly going down, down. 

The moaning of the agonized animal became deeper and 
deeper; and [ knew from the desperate pluages against bis tra- 
ces, that it was one of our horses. Crash upor crash of hoarse 
thunder rolled over the mountains, and vivid sheets of light- 
ning played around our devoted vebicle, as if in glee at our 
‘misery. By its light Icould sce for a oe gee for a mo- 
ment—the old vine-grower standing erect, with his hand on his 
son and daughter, his eyes raised to heaven, and his lips mo- 
ving like those of one ia prayer. I could see Lucilla turn ber 
ashy cheeks and superb eyes raised towards me, as if imploring 
my protection; and I could bee the bold glance of the young 
boy Gashing indignant defiance at the deseending coach, 
oo war of elements, and the awiul daoger that awaited 

m. 

There was a roll of thunder, a desperate plunge, as if of an 
esimal in the last throes of dissolution, a harsh, grating jer, a 
sharp piereing seream of mortal terror, and [ had but time to 
clasp Lueilla firmly with one band round the waist, and eeize 
the Jeather fastenings attached to the coach with the 
other, when we were precipitated over the precipice. 
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I can distinctly recollect preserving consciousness, for a few 
seconds of time, how rapidly my breath was being exhausted; 
but of that tremendous descent, I soon lost all further individ- 
ual knowledge by a concussion so violent that 1 was instantly 
deprived of sense and motion. 

t was on a low couch, in a humble room, at a small country 
house, I next opened my eyes in this world of light and shade, 
of joy and sorrow, of mirth and madness; gentle hands smoothed 
my pillow, gentle feet glided across my chamber, and a gentle 
voice bushed for a while all my questionings, I was kindly 
tended by a fair young girl about sixteen, who refused for sev- 
eral days to hold any conversation with me. At length, one 
morning, finding myself sufficiently recovered to sit up, I insis- 
ted on learning the result of the accident. 

“You were discovered, ’ said she, ‘‘sitting on a ledge of rock, 
amidst the branches of a shattered tree, clinging to a part of 
the roof of the broken coach with one hand, and to the insensi- 
ble form of a young lady with the other.” 

“And the young lady?’ I gaaped, scanning the girl’s face, 
with an earnestness that caused her to draw back and blush. 

“She was saved, sir, by the same means that saved you—the 
friendly tree.”’ 

“And her father and brother?” I demanded. 

“Were both found crushed to pieces at the bottom of the 
precipigp, a great way below the place where my father and 
Uncle Thomas got you and the lady. We buried their bodies 
in one grave in the village cemetery.” of 

“Poor Lucilla! Poor orphan! Heaven pity you!’ I mut- 
tered, in broken tones, utterly unconscious thas 1 had a lis- 
tener. 

Heaven pity her, indeed, sir,’’ said the young girl, with a 
gush of heartfeltsympathy. ‘Would you like to see her?’ she 
added. 

“Take me toher,’ I replied. 

I found Lucilla bathed in tears, by the grave of her buried 
kindred. She received me with sorrowful sweetness of man- 
ner. I will not detain my reader’s attention, by detailing the 
efforts I made to win her from her great grief, but briefly state 
that I at last succeeded in inducing her to leave the vineyards, 
and thattwelve months after the dreadful occurrence which I 
have related, we stood at the altar together as man and wife. 
She still lives to bless my love with her smiles, and my chil- 
dren with her good precepts; but on the anniversary of that 
terrible night, she secludes herself in her room, and devotes 
the hours of darkness to prayer. 

As for me, that accident has made a physical coward of me, 
at the sight of a mountain precipice. 

By the bye, I ought to add that the driver’s body was found 
on the road within a few yards of the spot where the coach 
went over the precipice. He had been struck dead by the 
same flash of lightning that blinded the restive horse. 


SPIRIT WRITING. 


An old man related to me a few days agoa story which [ | 


suppose would, in the slang of the day, be termed ‘‘sensa- 
tional.” It may interest readers who are fond®of the marvel- 
lous and :aysterious. 

As a vessel was sailing prosperously on the sea, a maa from 
below came up tothe captain on deck, and told him he had 
just seen a strange man in his cabin, seated and apparently 
Writing. The captain could not believe it; saying that he knew 
where every man in the ship was, and how he was employed at 
the time. He thought it well, however, to go down and see 
for himself; and on entering his cabia, he found no one there. 
He saw, however, upon the table a slate, on which weré Writ 
ten these words: “Steer south-west.” 

The writing did not appear to be that of any one on board 
the ship; but the captain, to make sure, called every man who 
could write into thecabin singly, and turning the blank side of 
the slate uppermost, desired each one to write those three 
words. The writing of no one among them at all resembled 
what appeared ou the other side of the slate. 

It was a*perfegt mystery. The captain, however, consulted 
his chief men, and observed that to steer south-west would not 
be much out of their track; and as there might be something in 
the strange admonition, it was resolved to steer in that direc- 
tion They had notsailed far when they fell in with a ship in 
distress. and iadeed.in a sinking state. They were barely in 
time to afford assistance, but happily su ed in bringing off 
safely the captain and all his crew. 

The men were in a very exhausted state, but one of them 


| 


much worse than the rest. When he was safely got on board, 
the man who first gave the information to the captain at once , 
recognised him, and declared positively that he was the man 
whom he had seen a few hours before in the cabin. This only 
made the affair 4: fhysterious. The captain, not knowing 
what to make of it. inquired privately of the captain of the 
wrecked vessel ifhehad observed anything remarkable about 
that man. He answered, that he had been so ill and exhausted 
that for four hours they had no hopes of saving him, and had 
indeed given him up as dead, but that when he revived a little, 
he told the captain to cheer up, for that relief would come to 
them that afternoon. This was all he could tell about bim.. 

When the man was sufficiently recovered, the captain called 
him into bis cabin alone, and asked him if he could write. 
He replied that he could. ‘Then,’’ said the captain, ‘‘be so 
good as to write on this slate the words, ‘Steer southwest.’ "’ 
The man did so; and on turning over the slate, the writing on 
both sides was found to correspond perfectly. ; 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


EMBROIDERY. 


» 
Perhaps of all the various kinds of fancy-work, with the ex- 
ception of point lace, this may be considered the most artistic. 
The materials are velvet, satin, kid, or cloth, with silks, che- 
nilles, gold bullion, and gold and silver thread. The design is 
first marked, in outline, on the article to be ornamented; and 
to do this a pounced pattern is prepared, and then transferred 
to the material. It is then put in a frame and stretched, like 
canvas. We will now suppose, for the convenience of descrip- 
tion, that the desiga is a group of roses and morning glories. 
Select the proper colors of silk, Dacca being that chiefly em- 
ployed. Yellow-greens will be wanted for the rose-leaves, 
pinks for the flowers, blu a fur the morning-glory leaves, 
and blues, pale pinks, and violet for the flowers. If there be 
any morning-glory buds, they have something of a curled a 
pearance. The corolla of a morning glory as we know, 
formed of asingle cup-like petal. There is thereon, no break 
ia the working, bat that part which falls ‘back towards the 
stem is always the darkest. Ali the stitches are taken from the 
centre of the flower; and when the dark and somewhat ted 
streaks occur, the silk must be changed accordingly. — 
stitch. something like that of Irish embroidery, is used 
they must lie side by side very evenly. As of course the laner 
circle is much smaller than the outer one, some of the stitches 
must be made shorter. The great art is te make them lie even- 
ly, and to produve a clear, even, well-defined edge. The — 

and 


leaves may be worked from the centre-vein to the edge, in 
same way. The veinings are done in silk ew shade darker, 
in “half-polka” stitch, that is, one stiteh of the eighth of an 
inch is taken, somewhat slanting, the next from the side of it, 
but double the length, sloping always in the same direction; 
all the following ones, of the length of the last, half beside it 
and half beyond. | 

Stems are done in the same way ag the above; but for broad 
ones, the stitches aretaken more across. The roses are wor 
petal by petal; and if the center of the flower is seen. it m 
be represented by a few French knots, done in yellow si 
The leaves are in yellow green, the edges are carefully serrated 
the center vein like that of the morning-glory, The very small 
leaves may be worked completely without any veining; to repre- 
sent foldaof the morning-glory bud work on each fold separately. 
The stem of roses should be ina brownish green, especially 
moss-roses, and the thorns marked by a short stitch, starting on 
each side from them. It is always deafrable to work el 
from a piece already done, or from a pain . Shaded slike 
are ofien employed with good effect in working leaves and 
flowers. bnt as crotchet silk, which is somewhat hard, mast be 
used (for Dacca is not made shaded,) it is well to take out one 
strand of each needlefal, which makes it work much softer. 
In nsing shaded silks. be careful to join on every new 
to match the shade with which you left off. 


Custarps wrrnout Eaos.—One quart of new-milk, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two of . Sesson with nutmegs or cin- 
amon, and add salt to your liking. The milk heel be placed 
over a quick fire. and when at a boiling point, the flour shonld 
be added. being previously stirred up in cold milk. As sooa 


as thoroughly scalded, add the sugar, spices and salt. 
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As we write these words, the National flag, 


waving from a score of places “‘at balf-mast high,” an- 
nounces in its simple way to the world the departure 
from this life of one of the most eminent and 
energetic leaders and citizens of this community— 
President Heber C. Kimball, who died, aged 67 years, 
at his residence, ia this city, in the forenoon of Mon- 
day last, the 22d instant, surrounded by his family 


and friends. 

Eulogy on the dead is om and generally 
powerless gn that account; but in Heber C. Kimball 
a representative man has passed away—a man who 
has materially assisted in giving type and character to 
a period. When such men depart, it is always a mo- 
mentous time, for generally there more or less passes 
with them, not their work, but certain phases of it 
with which they were more particularly identified, and 
there comes with such events premonitions of impor- 
tant providential movements by the Great Mover be- 
hind the veil. The deaths of men illustrious to a Great 
Cause are oftentimes resounding notes, betokening, 
not the conclusion of the drama in which they have 


new Act—another stage of development in the up- 
ward order of progress is about to be reached. 


out praises with machine-like precision, scientifically 


meve are happy when, asa in this ease, with our fellow- 
We eornalists, we can speak proudly of the departed as a 
‘man. Heber C. Kimball was a great man—great in 
simplicity; groat in faithfulness, aud great in honesty. 
His guilelessness and straightforwardness, sometimes 


caused thoge who did not look into the depths of thef 
man’s purpose and motives, to think him hard andf 


severe in speech; but all who knew him well, knew 
with what humility and gentleness he would strive to 


be anyway injured by his familiar handling. While 
this may be said with respect to those he deemed gen- 
uine, it may as truthfully be asserted, that Heber C. 
Kimball was constitutionally incapable of accommo- 
dating himself to hypoerites. He had no diplomacy 
by whieh t» which to render himself agreeable to them. 


played their part, but the rising of the curtain for af 


We despise the prineiple which leads men to deal F 


proportioned to the sphere in which men move; bntf 
existed there-2not in another life, in this 


It was a necessity of his nature that he should expose 


them ‘“‘on the housetops,” er get out of their way. 
Well the writer remembers, in company with a 
friend, visiting the deceased at his home one morning 
on some matters of business. The family were con- 
vened for prayers, and not a reference could be al- 
lowed to the cause of the visit until that duty was 
disposed of. “Brother Heber” was clearly away from 
all the world in his feelings, and of all the simple, 
heartfelt utterances that we ever remember hearing, 
the memory of that prayer will live the longest. God, 
to him, was absolutely present. It was like-a child 
unbosoming itself to a parent without a veil between. 
Shortly he commenced to talk, and in the course of 
conversation he evinced a momentary curtness respect- 
ing some remarks which were, so to speak, iuterpola- 
ted within his own. But just as we were about to 
leave he came affectionately forward, “Stop,” said he, 
“Have you anything against me? Have I hurt you; 
because, if I have, make it all right before you go.” 
He was assured that he had said nothing which could 
hurt anyone, and that the remarks he had noticed 
were intended to “back up his own.” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, playfully, “but you know you .shouldn’t back 
up a door till it is properly opened;’’ and again repeat- 
ing his hope that everything was “quite right” he 
bade us good morning. That visit laid open to the 


# writer a deeper insight into Bro. Heber’s character. 


The innocence and child-like simplicity of the man 
were unveiled before us. 


By the decease of Pres. Kimball one of the staunchest 
advocates of the doctrine of the unchangeable nature of 
man’s spirit—the permanence of every quality of the 
human soul beyond the grave, has gone to test that 
realify for himself. With him there was no dividing 
line between this life and-the next. Man, in the full 
blossom of every faculty, unshorn of a single power, 


The spirit world ushered no soul into Eternity’s do- 
main. To him Eternity was always here, enveloping 
the race as much to-day, as it will when the last trump 
has sounded, and all things mutable have passed 
away. 


Upon a great man’s grave men lay the tribute of | 
admiration—upon a good one, that of love. Hence 


| a Jesus is embalmed in the affections of the world, 
wipe away the effect of any too abrupt a speech, or} 
too personal a jecularity. How anxions he would ap-} 
p2ar lest the sensitiveness of an honest spirit should 


while a Napoleon, or a Richelicu, are enshrined in 
their imaginations alone. In the hearts of a host of 
living coadjutors Heber O. Kimball will be preserved; 


gand far beyond the circle of the community be assist. 
ed to combine he will yet have a distinguished place, 


when the world, tired of worshipping at the shrine of 
intellectual idols, shall have learned the lesson that, 
“great hearts and not alone great heads should rule 
mankind.” 


> 


| 

| 


Jone 27, 1868.] 


MAN’S RESEMBLANCE TO DEITY. 


| 


‘ 


The death of President Kimball, an ardent cham- 
pion of the doctrine of man’s relationship to Deity, 


furnishes an opportune period for the ——— of 
the following considerations in favor o 


that doctrine. 
the object is to show from the glorious developments 
of our nature, even here in mortality, how reasonable 


is the idea that mankind’ possess divine qualities, .al- 


though erude and undeveloped at present—powers 
awaiting only the opportunities of an eternal field 


of action to move towards divine perfections. 


Man ses @ great and insatiable nature, which 
nothing can absolutely fill or supply. No sooner are 
his greatest aspirations obtained than he finds them 
inadequate to fill the yearnings of hie soul, and some- 
t ing of greater magnitude still, has to be sought out, 
which promises to be thething that will really satisfy 
his demands; but as quickly as obtained, it in turn di- 
minishes in significance, alongside the still greater ca- 
pacities of his soul, within which it is swallowed up 
and lest, and he still cries for more. No matter 
whether the desired object be something to possess, 
such as lands, or a matter of enterprise or discovery, 
the least seems great till obtained, and then the big- 
gest seems mean and unimportant as the smallest. 
Sv wide is the nature of man, that the more he knows, 
the more he wants to know; the more he gets, the 
more he wants to gain; and thus from height to height 
he vaults along, and only stops when he comes to the 
boundary over his prospects and researches imposed 
by the vail between life and death. : 

In addition to these restless ambitions—these end- 
less aspirations, man holds within his nature a com- 
bination of powers and impulses, whieh in their exer- 
cise make him a very type of his Creator. 

While God possesses the attributes of mercy, love, 
pity, benevolence, justice, integrity, judgment, and 
truth, so does man, in greater or less proportion, ac- 
cording to the cultivation and development which 
they have received at his hands. ae 

While Jehovah manifests in his movements govern- 
ing, controlling, aud managing powers, so does man 
bear them in due proportion. Does He exhibit in His 
character great constructive abilities, seen in work- 
manship hung in mighty masses in the regions of 
space? Does He display great contriving, adapting, 
and proportioning skill, as manifested in elements 
mixed and combined, and seen in the adaptation of 
men, beasts, and plants to peculiar regions and climes? 
A great painter, adorner, and lover of decorative skill 
is He, as declared in the combined hues and glorious 
forms of life He has produced? So man, (made in 
His image, ) moving in his little cramped up sphere to 
the extent of his field of operations, exerts construc- 
tive abilities till he stands a tiny thing beside the 
monuments of his own skill, displays an inventing and 
combining genius, and produces also Ais conceptions 
of beauty, grace, and skill in a thousand forms of love- 
liness and joy. 

Such, then, we pereeive is man. He embcdies 
within himself Jehovah’s attributes. He is allied in 
his nature to the Infinite and Supreme. He posses- 
ses impulses that keep him ever soaring for master 
and 3 aii treading out, subduing all to his will. 
He holds energies that are ever penetrating, explor- 


ing, and unfolding. We behold him now weeping that 
there are no more worlds to conquer—now lamenting 
that he cannot explore another million miles of space 
—now penetrating the bowels of the earth and compa- 
ring its encrustations, that he may judge the process 
by which it was produced—now soaring in music and 
in song, tilfour tonched sensations tremblé with the 


blackened ore as glittering steel; now moulding the 
burning mass into terrific limbs and joints—there fit- 
ting each to each, and giving steam fur breath, while 


e dra 


inmost qualities: he mixes, proportions, and combines, 


ing and adorning power, and yet he soars; and, but 
that death and — circumstances blast and 
break in upon his plans, and the vail of darkness 


hangs over the future, he has impulses that would 


dowed. 


Where would he cease his ambitious efforts for con- 
trol over the elements of nature? Where would he 


cut off from his gaze the field of his operations.—( Ep. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ployed in dangling his legs over a stream and catching “‘chabe” wi:h Saxzr. 
He is somewhere on ihe railroad at present. Last seen of him, he had 
4 picks, a crowbar, and 3 spades over bia shoulder, and was dragging his 


holy state—as lack of cash is the only thin. that deters them at present. 


To Israkt.—The Gemara isthe exposition of the traditionary 
law said to have been given to Israel. It was compused by a succession of 
Rabbine between the third and sixth centuries. Of course Disrueli isa Jew 


by birth ouly. He is a Uhristian by profession. 


and from thence to this office it will enclose the exact point determined up- 
on—that is thereabouts. Our currespondent can buy land at a high figure 
anywhere within this space. 


J. W., Davis Courry,—We have made inquiries on the subject of Mr. 
Shelton’s Phonographic system, and learn that a work on the system Is 


| 


last, ready to report verbatim by next Conference. 


urge him to aspire to carry into boundless operation ~ 
the abilities and attributes with whioh he is en- | 


James P.—We cannot say where the Terminus and Depot of the Rail- — 
road will be—that is not exact'y—but we can give an idea, On Monday - 
last it was to be at the mouth of Weber Kanyon; on Tuesday over Jordan, | | 
on Weduesday, just below Ogden; om Thareday, on the shores of the Salt _ 
Lake, and on Friday, about the center of the Sugar House Ward. The © 
opinion this morning is, that if a line be drawn from the Twin Peaks to °+j 
Tooele, from thence to the Humboldt Valley, from thence to Echo Kanyon, © 


thrill of harmony and delight—there rolling out the . 


he compels the huge arms to twist and thrash ite kin- ~ 
dred element into shape* But man stops not here: he 
- his hand upon every element of nature. While — 

from beneath its glittering wealth, he draws © 
from above its light aud heat: he dissolves the rock, — 
the flame, the herb, the tree, the flower, to get their © 


and stamps on all his constructive skill, his beautify- ” 


ceaee his efforts for dominion, wealth or knowledge, - 
did not that vail blindingly descend on all around and © 


Quizzee.— ‘Our Hired Man” was absent a short time, principally em- | 


*‘wittles” after him on a sma'l truck by a rope tied to his waist. The most © 
wonderful results he expects from the railroad is the bringing sufficient | 
cash into the country to enable three no'ed, incomparably unmarriageable, — 
old bachelors of his acquaintance to set up buusekeeping and enter the — 


If the Pacific RaiJroad accomplishes this much, it will immortalise itself, 


now being compiled with reference to its future publication at the earliest . 
opportunity. Weare giad of this, as we wish to see the merits of the | 
system tested. Mr. 8. states that he expects to have some pupils, who ~— 
commenced the study of his method some:ime between this and April — 


» 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
CHAPTER X. 
(CONTINUED) 

“T plan to destroy a vessel, sir! You never heard me say 
such a word; and dun’t you biot such a thing in the ship, or 
you will get yourself into trouble.” 

“That depends on you.” 

**How so, sirt”’ 

“I bave long suspected you.” 

‘You need not tell me that, sir.’”’ 

“But I have not communicated my suspicions. And now 
that they are certainties, I come first w you. in une word,will 
you forego your intention, since it is found out?”’ 

“How can I forego what neve. was in my head?’’ said Wylie. 
“Cast away the ship! Why there’s no land within three thou- 
sand miles. Founder a vessel in the Pacitic? Do you think my 
life is not as sweet to me as yours is to you?”’ 

Wylie eyed him keenly to see the effect of these words, and 
by a puzzied expression that came over bis face, saw at once he 
had assumed a more exact knowledge than he really pos- 


sessed. 

Hazel replied that he had said nothing about foundering the 
ship; but there were many ways of destroying one. “For in- 
stauce,”’ said he, “I know how the Neptune was destroyed— 
and so do you; how the Rose and the Antelope were cast away 
—and so do you,” 

At this enumeration, Wylie lost bis color and self possesssion 
for a moment; he saw ciazel bad been listening. 

Hazel followed up his blow. ‘Promise me now, by all you 
hold sacred, to forego this villany; and | hold my tongue. At 
tempt to defy me, or to throw aust in my eyes, and I go in- 
stautly among the crew, and denounce both you and Hudsun to 

“Good Heavens!’ cried Wylie, in unfeigned terror. “Why, 
the men would mutiny on the spot.” 

“f can’t help that,” said Hazel, firmly; and took a step to- 
wards the door. . 

“Stop a bit,’’ said the mate, and, springing before the cler- 
gyman, he set his back against the duor, ‘Don't be in sucha 
nation hurry; for, if you do, it will be bad fur me, but worse 
for you.’ 

The above was said so gravely, and with such evident sin- 
cerity, that Mr. Hazel was struck, and showed it. Wylie fol- 
lowed up that trifliag advantage dowa a minute, sir, if 

ou please, and listen to me You never saw a mutiny on 
ship, I'll be bound. It isa worse thing thao any gale 
that ever blew: begins fair enough, sometimes, but’-how does 
itend? In breaking into the spirit room, and drinking to mad- 
ness ravishing the women, and cutting a throat or so for ¢er- 
tain. You dva't seem so fond of the picture, as you was of the 
idea. Aod then they might turn a deaf ear tu you after all. 
Sbip is well found in all stores; provisions served out freely; 
mea in good humor; and I bave got their ear. And now lil 
tell you why it won’t suit your liltle game to blac&en me to 
the crew, upon the bare chance ofamutioy.’’? He paused fora 
moment, thea resumed in a lower tuae, aud reveaied himself 
the extraordinary maa he was, 

“You see, sir,” said he, “when a man is very ready to sus- 
pect me, I always suspect bim. Now you was uncommon 
ready to suspectme. You didu’t wait till you came on board; 
you begun the game ashore, Ob! that makes you open one 
eye, does it? You thought I dida’t koow you again. Knew 
you, my man, the moment you came aboard. I never forget a 
face; and disguises don’t pass on me.” 


“Tt was now Hazel’s turn to look anxious and discomposed. 

“Well, then, the moment [ saw you suspected me I was 
down upon you. You came aboard under false colors. We 
didn’t want achap like youin the ship; but you would come. 
‘What is the bloke after?’ says 1, and watches. You wasso in- 
tent suspecting me of this, that, and t’other, that you unguard- 
ed yourself, and that is common too. ‘I’m blowed if it isn’t 
the lady he is after,’ says 1. With all my heart: only she might 
du better, and [ don’tsee how she could do worse, unless she 
went to old Nick fora mate. Now, 1’ll tell you what it is, my 
Ticket o’ Leave. I’ve been in trouble myself, and don’t want 
to be bard un a poor devil, just because be sails under an alias, 
and lies as near the wind as he can, to weather on the beaks 
and the bobbies. But one good turn deserves another: keep 
your dirty suspieioas to yourself; fur if you dare t» open your 


lips to the men, in five minutes, or less than that, you shall be 
in irons, and confined to your cabin; and we’ll put you ashore 
at the first port that flies a British flag, and hand you over to 
the authorities, till one of Her Majesty’s cruisers sends in a 
boat for you.” 

At this threat Mr. Hazel hung his head in confusion and dis- 
may. 

‘Come, get out of my cabin,Parson Alias,’’ shouted the mate; 
“and belay your foul tongue in this ship, and don’t make an 
enemy of Joe Wylie, a man that can eat you up and spit you 
out aguin, and never brag. Sheer off, I say, and be d to 

ou. 

Mr. Hazel, with a pale face and sick heart, looked aghast at 
this dangerous man, who could be fox, or tiger, as the occasion 
demanded. 

Surprised, alarmed, outwitted, and outmenaced, he retired 
with disordered countenance, and uneven steps, and hid him- 
self in his own cabin. : 

The more he weighed the whole situation, the more clearly 
ag see that he was utterly powerless in the hands of 

ylie. 


A skipper is an emperor; and Hudson had the power to iron 
him, and set him onshore at the nearest port. The right to do. 
it was another matter; but even on that head, Wylie could 
furnish a plausible excuse for the act. 


Retribution, if it came at all, would not be severe, and 

would be three or four years coming: and who fears it much 
oor it is so dilatory, and so weak, and doubtful into the bar- 
gain 
He succumbed in silence for two days; and then, in spite of 
of Wylie’s threat, he made one timid attempt to approach the 
subject with Welch and Cooper, but a sailor came came up in- 
stantly, and sent them forward to reef topsails. And whenever 
he tried to enter into conversation with the pair, some sailor or 
other was sure to come up and listen. 


Then he saw that he was spotted; or, as we say now-a-days, 
picketed. 
He was at his wit’s end. 


He tried his last throw. He wrote a few lines to Miss Rol- 
leston, requesting an interview. Aware of the difficulties he 
had to encounter here, he stilled his heart by main force, and 
wrote in terms carefully measured. He begged her to believe 
he bad no design to intrude upon her, withont absolute ne- 
cessity, and for her own good. Respect for her own wishes 
furbade this, and also his self-respect. 


*But,” said he, “I have made a terrible discovery. The 
mate and the captain certainly intend to cast away this ship. 
No doubt they will try and npt sacrifice their own lives and 
ours; but risk them they == the very nature of things. 
Before troubling you, { have fied all I could, in the way of 
persuasion and menace; but am defeated. So now it rests with 
you. Yon alone, can save us all. I will tell you how, if you 
will restrain your repugnance, and accord me a sbort inter- 
view. Need I say that no other subject shall be introduced by 
me, In England, should we ever reach it, may perhaps try 
to take measures to regain your good opinion; but here, I am 
aware, thatis impossible; and [ shall make no attempt in that 
direction, upon my honor.” 


To this there came a prompt and feminine reply. 


‘The ship is ais. The captain and the mate are able men 
appointed Bd Him; I shall band them your letter; and I re- 
quest, sir, may be your last communication of any kind 
wi 

ANNE Ro.veston.” 


That night Wylie came to his cabin arn2 laid on the table be- 
fore bim his Jetter to Miss Rolleston. 

‘*Now, lookye here, mate,” said the man, ‘‘what’s to be the 
game between you and me? Has love for this gal druv you off 
your head? Take warning, and a last one, mind ye! it you 
stir your eye to cross my business, I blow the gaff. I'll intro- 
dnee you to the lady under your true colors, and introduce 
your reverend ancles to iroas atween decks! What’s got iato 
ye?” hissed the mate, advancing his face close to Hazel’s. And 
the rogue looked down into the honest man’s eye, that quailed 
befure him. When Hazel looked up. he was gone. The poor 
fellow gazed on the letter, which Helen bad handed to the cap- 
tain; be saw that resistance was useless; his eyes wandered 
vm in despair; his arms hung listlessly by his side. He was 

eaten. 
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His mental distress brought on an attack of that terrible mal- 
ady, jaundice. 

e crept about, yellow as a guinea; a very scarecrow. 

He took no exercise; he ate little food. He lay, listiess and 
dejected, about the deck. : 

The ship now encountered an adverse gale, and, for three 
whole days, was under close-reefed top-sails; she was always a 
wet ship under stress of weather; and she took in a good deal 
of water on this occasion, On the fourth day it fell calm, and 
Captain Hudson, having examined the well, and found three 
feet of water, ordered the men to the pumps. 

After working through one watch, the well was sounded 
again, and the water was so much reduced that the gangs 
were taken off; and the ship being now becalmed, and the 
weather lovely, the mem were allowed to dance upon deck to 
the boatswain’s fiddle. : 

While this pastime went on, the sun, large and red. reached 
the horizon, and diffused a roseate light over the entire ocean. 

Not one of the current descriptions of heaven approached the 
actual grandeur and beauty of the blue sky flecked with ruby 
and gold, and its liquid mirror that lay below, calm, dimpled, 
and glorified by that translucent, rosy tint. ‘ 

While the eye was yet charmed with this enchanting bridal 
of the sea and sky, and the ear amused with the merry fiddle 
and the nimble feet, that tapped the sounding deck so deftly at 
es note, Cooper, who had been sounding the well, ran for- 
ward all of Fagen, and flung a thunderbolt in the midst. 

“A LEAK 


CHAPTER XI. 

The fiddle ended in mid-tune, and the men crowded aft with 
anxious faces. 

The captain sounded the well, and found three feet and a 
half water in it. He ordered all hands to the pumps. 

They turned to with a good heart, and pumped, watch and 
watch, till day-break. 

Their posthen counteracted the leak, but did no more; the 
water in the well was neither more nor less perceptibly. 

This was a relief to their minds, so far; but the sitnation was 
avery serious one. Suppose foul weather should come, and 
the vessel ship water from above as well! 

Now, all those who were not on the pumps, set to work to 
find out the leak and stop it if possible. With candles in their 
hands, they crept about the ribs of the ship, narrowly inspect- 
ing every corner, and applying their ears to every suspected 
place, if haply they might hear the water comingin. The 
place where Hazel had found Wylie at work was examined, 
along with the rest; but neither there nor anywhere else cou:d 
the leak be discovered. Yet the water was still coming 10, and 
required unremitting labor to keep it under. It was then sug- 
gested by Wylie, and the opinion gradually gained ground, 
that some of the seams had opened in the late gale, and were 
letting in the water by small but numerous apertures. 

Faces began to look cloudy; and Hazel, throwing off his 
lethargy. took his spell at the main pump with the rest. 

When his gang was relieved he went away. bathed in per- 
spiration, and, leaning over the well, sounded it. 

While thus employed, the mate came behind him, with his 
cat-like step, and said, “See what has come on us with your 
forbodings! It is the unluckiest thing in the world to talk 
about losing a ship when she is at sea.” 

“You are a more dangerous man on board a ship than I am,” 
was Hazel’s prompt reply. 

The well gave an increase of three inches. 

Mr. Hazel now showed excellent qualities; working like a 
horse, and, finding the mate skulking, he reproached him be- 
fore the men, and, stripping himself naked to the waist, invited 
him to do a man’s duty. The mate, thus challenged, com- 
plied with a scowl. 

They labored for their lives, and the quantity of water they 
discharged from the ship was astonishing; not less than a hun- 
dred and ten tons every hour. 

They gained upon the leak—only two inches; buat, in the 
struggle for life, this was an immense victory. It was the turn 
of the tide. 

A light breeze sprung up from the sonth-west, and the cap- 
tain ordered the men from the buckets to make all sail on the 
ship, the pumps still going. 

When this was done, he altered the ship’s course, and pat 
her right before the wind, steering fur the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, distaat elevea hundred miles. or thereabouts. 

Probably it was the best thing he could do, in that awful 
waste of water. But its effect on the seamen was bad. It was 


like giving in. They got a little disheartened and flurried; and 
the cold, passionless water seized the advantage. It is possi- 
1: Iya that the motion of the ship through the sea, aided the 
eak. 

The Proserpine glided throngh the water all night, like some 
terror-stricken creature, and the incessant pumps seemed to 
be ber poor heart beating loud with breathless fear. 

At day-break she had gone a hundred and twenty m les. But 
this was balanced by anew and alarming feature. The water 
from the pumps no longer came up.pure, but mixed with what 
appeared to be blood. 

This got redder and redder, and struck terror into the more 
superstitions of the crew. 

Even Cooper, whose heart was stont, leaned over the bul- 
warks, and eyed the red stream, gushing into the sea from the 
lee scuppers, and said aloud, “Ay, bleed to death, ye bitch! 
We shan't be long bebind ye.” 

Hazel inquired, and found the ship bad a quantity of dye- 
wood amongst her cargo; he told the men this, and tried to 
~— up their hearts by his words and his example. ~ 

e succeeded with some; but others shook their heads. And 
by-and-by, even while he was working double tides, for them 
as well as for himself, ominous murmars met his ear. “Parson 
aboard !’’ “Man aboard, with t’other world in his face!’’ And 
there were sinister glances to match. 

With seme alarm, he told this to Welch and Cooper. They 
promised to stand by him; and Welch told him it was all the 
a doing; he had gone amongst the men, and poisoned 
tbem. 


three hundred miles on the new tack. She had almost ceased 
to bleed, but what was as bad, or worse, small fragments of 
ber cargo and stores came up with the waler, and their miscel- 
oo character showed how deeply the sea had now pene- 
trated. 

This, and their great fatigue, began to demoralise the sailors. 
The pumps and buckets were still plied, but it was no longer 
with the uniform manner of brave and hopeful men. Some 
stuck doggedly to their work. but others got flurried, and ran 
from one thing to another. Now and then a man would stop, 
and burst out crying; then to work —= in a desperate Way. 
One or two lost beart altogether, and had to be driven. 
nally. one or two succumbed under the unremitting labor. 
Despair crept over others; their features began to change, so 
much so, that several countenances were hardly recognizable, 
and each, looking in the other’s troubled face, saw his own 
fate pictured there. : 

Six feet water in the hold! 

The captain, who had been sober beyond his time, now got 
dead druok. 

The mate took the command. On hearing this, Welch and 
Cooper left the pumps. Wylie ordered them back. They re- 
fused, and coolly ligbted their pipes. A violent altercation 
took place, which was brought to a close by Welch. 

“It is no use pumping the:ship,” said be. ‘‘She is doomed. 
D’ye think we are blind, my mate and me? You got the long 
boat ready for yourself before ever the leak was sprung. Now 
get the cutter ready for my mate and me.” . 

At oo. simple words Wylie lost color, and walked aff with- 
out a word. © 


Next day there were seven feet water in the hold, and quan | 


tities of bread coming up through the pumps. 

Wylie ordered the men from the pumps to the boats. The 
jolly-boat was provisioned and lowered. While she was towing 
astern, the cutter was prepared, and the sbip leftto @il._ 

All thia time Miss Rolleston had been keptin the dark, not 
as to the danger, but as to its extent. Great was her surprise 
when Mr. Hazel entered her cabin, and cast an ineffable look of 
on her. 

he looked up surprised, and then angry. “How dare you ?” 
she began. 

He waved his hand in a sorrowful but commanding way. 
“Oh, this is no time for prejudice or temper. The ship is sink- 
ing; we are going into the boats. Pray make your preparations, 
Here is a list I have written of the things you ought to take; 
we may be weeks at sea in an open boat.” 

Then, seeing her dumb foundered, he caught up her 
beg. and threw her wo1k-box into it for a beginning. He 
laid hands upon some of her preserved meats, and 
and carried them off to his own cabin. 

His mind then flew back to his reading, and passed im rapid 
review, all the wants that men bad endured in open boats. 

He got hold of Welch, and told him to be sure and see there 
was plenty of spare canvas on board, and sailing needles, scis- 


The wounded vessel, with ber over-beating heart, had ron 
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sors, etc.: also three bags of biscuit, and above all, a cask of 
water. 

_ He bimself ran all about the ship, Including the mate’s cabin, 
in search of certain tools he thuught would be wanted. 

’ Then to his own cabin to fill his carpet-bag. 

- There was little time to spare, the ship was low in the water, 
and the men abandoning her. He flung the things into his bag, 
locked it, strapped up his blankets for her use, tung on his pea- 
jacket, and rau acroas to the starboard side. There he found 
the captain lowering Miss Kolleston, with due care, into the 
cutter, and the young lady crying; not at being shipwrecked, if 
you please, but at being deserted by her maid. Jane Holt, at 
this trying moment, had deserted her mistress for her husband. 
ibis was natural; but as is the rule with persons of that class, 
she had done this in the silliest and cruelest way. Had she 
given half-an-hour’s notice of her intention, Donovan might 
have been on board the cutter with her and her mistress. But 
no; being a liar and a fool, she must hide ber husband to the 
last moment, and then desert her mistress. The captain, then, 
was comforting Miss Rolleston, and telling her that she should 
have her maid with her eventually, when Hazel came; he hand- 
ed down his own bag, and threw the blankets into the stern- 
sheets. Then went dowa himself and sat on the midship 
thwart. 

“Shove off,” said the captain, and they fell astern. 

But Cooper, with a buat-hook, houked on to the long-boat; 
ani the dying ship towed them both. 

Five minutes more elapsed, and the captain did not come 
down, so Wylie hailed bim. 

There was no answer. Hudson bad gone into the mate’s 
cabia. Wylie waited a minute, then hailed again. “Hy! on 
deck there!”’ 

“Hullo!” cried the captain, at last. 

“Why dida’t you come in the cutter?”’ 

The captain crossed his arms, and leaned over the stern. 

“Don t you know that Hiram Hudson is always the last to 
leave a sinking ship?’ 

“Well, you are the last,”’said Wylie. “So now come on board 
the long-boat at once. I dare not tow in her wake much 
longer, to be sucked in when she goes down.”’ : 

“Come on board your craft, and desert my own?” said Huad- 
son disdainfully. ‘‘Know my duty to m’employers better.’’ 

These words alarmed the mate. ‘Curse it all!’ he cried; 
“the fool has been and got some more rum. Fifty pounds to 
the man that will shin up the tow-rope, and throw that madman 
into the sea, then we can pick him up. He swims like a cork.”’ 

A sailor instantly darted forward to the rope. But, unfort- 
unately, Hudson beard this proposal, and it euraged him. He 
got to his cutlass. The sailor drew the boat under the ship’s 
stern, butthe drunken skipper flourished his cutlass furiously 
over his his head. ‘Board me? ye pirates! the first that lays a 
finger on my bulwarks, off goes his hand at the wrist.”” Suiting 
the action to the word, be hacked at the tow 10pe so vigorously 
that it gave way and the boats fell astern. 

Helen Rolleston uttered a shriek of dismay and pity. “Ob, 
save him!’’ she cried. 

“Muke sail !’’ cried Cooper; and in a few seconds, they got 
all her sail set upon the cutter. 

It seemed a hopeless task for thes: shells of boats to sail 
after that dying monster with ber cloud of canvas all drawing, 
alow and aloft, 

But it did not prove so. The gentle breeze was an advantage 
to light craft, and the dying Proserpine was full of water, and 
could oaly crawl. 

After a few moments of great anxiety, the boats creptinup. 


|. the cutter on her port, and the long-boat on her starbdard 


uarter. 
7 Wylie ran forward, and, hailing Hudson, implored him, in the 
friendliest tones, to give himself a chance. Then tried him by 
his vanity, “Come, and command the boats, old fellow. How 
can we navigate them on the Pacific, without rov?”’ 

Hudeon was now leaning over the taffrail utterly drank. He 
made no reply to the mate, but merely waved his cutlass feebly 
in one hand, and his bottle in the other, and gurg!ed out “Duty 
to m‘employers.” 

Then Cooper, without a word, double reefed the cutter’s 
maintail, and ordered Welsh to keep as close to the ships 

parter as be dare. Wylie instinctively did the same, and the 

ree crafts crawled on, in solemn and deadly silence, for near- 
ly twenty minutes. 


The wounded ship seemed to receive a death-blow. She 
stapped dead and sbook. 


The next momeut she pitched gently forward, and her bows 


went under the water, while her after-part rose into the air, and 
revealed to those in the cutter two splintered holes in her run, 
just below the water-line. 

Welch started up and gripped Cooper by the shoulder; he 
pointed to the holes from which the water was pouring in jets, 

The next moment her stern settled down, the sea yawned 
horribly, the great waves of her own making rushed over her 
upper deck, and the lofty masts and sails, remaining erect, went 
down with sad majesty into the deep; and nothing remained but 
the bubbling and foaming of the voracious water, that had 
en up the good ship and her cargo, aad her drunken 
master. 

All stood ap in the boat , ready to save him. But the suc- 
tion of the timber leviathan drew him down. He was seen no 
more in this world, 


Adoud sigh broke from every living bosom that witnessed 
that terrible catastrophe. 

It was beyond words: and none were uttered, except by Ooo- 
per, who spoke su seldom, yet now three words of. terrible 
import burst from him, and, uttered in his loud deep voice, rang 
like the ship’s knell over the still babbling water,— 


“SCUTTLED — By Gop!”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BOGG’S DOGS, 


Did ever you hear of Jehosophat Boggs, 

A dealer and raiser of all sorts of dogs? 

‘Nol’ then I'll endeavor in doggerel verse, 

To just the main points of the story rehearse. 

Boggs had a good wife, the joy of bis life, 

There was nothing between them inclining to strife, 
Except her dear B.’s dogmatic employment; 

And that she averred, did mar her enjoyment, 

She often bad begged him to sell off his dogs, 

And instead to raise turkeys, spring chickens, or hogs. 
She made him half promise, at no distant of 

He would sell the whole lot, not excepting old Tray; 
And as good luck would have it, but few days intervened 
When, excepting old Tray’s, every kennel was cleaned. 
Ah, bis dear Dolly with a voice glad and jolly, 

Did soft-soap her dear for quitting his folly. 

‘-And now, my dear J., please don’t say me nay, 

But the firat opportunity sell also old Tray-’’ 

‘I will, my dear vrow, and I solemnly vow 

I'll give you the money to buy a good cow.” 

And thus the case rested, till one summer night, 

Her dear J. came home with a heart happy and light. 
Old Tray was not with him. “Ah, ha, my good wife, 
This will be far the happiest day of your life.’’ 

‘-Oh, bless you. dear J., how much did you say, 
Please tell me at once what yon got for old Tray ?”’ 
“I got forty dollars.”” ‘You did?’’ quoth his spouse, 
“Why that of a certainty will buy me two cows; 

make butter and on, if you pleage,”’ 
Says J., in a tone sounding much like a tease; 

‘-It’s just as I told you, the price is all right, 

And the man is to pay me next Saturday night; 

But instead of the dollars in X’s and V’s, 

He gives me four puppies at ten dollars a piece.” 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


WARMTM OF DIFFERENT COLORS. 


Piace upon the surface of s now, as upon the window sill in bright i 
erent colora, black, blac. green, yellow, and white: the black cloth will soon 
reeit che snow beneath it, and sink downward; next the biue, and thea tee 

; the yellow but slightly; but the suow beneath the white cloth will 
as firm as at first, 
CO VWUNDRU M3. 

14. Why is an inn like a burial-ground? 

15. If a fender cost six doliars, what will a ton of coals come to? 
aoe What word is that to which if you aid a syliable it will make Jit 

orter? 
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CONUNDRUMS, 
No. 11, Tear. 

No, 12, Because it ie a bad habit. 

Nv, 14, Because it is felt, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 


basaltic hills of the neighborhood show that, at some 


THE CREATION OF A BURNING MOUNTAIN. ~. 


In the hypothesis which has been presented to you 
in the preceding lessons, the characters which are 
found inscribed in the beds, the fissures, and the dikes, 
may seem to you rather as hicroglyphics than as an 
alphabet which you can spell and read for yourself. 
Amid these cases of difficult interpretation to a be- 
ginner, you will be interested in the phenomena of the 
upheaval of a volcano which has taken place almost 
within the memory of the present generation. _ 

You must now take a voyage across the Atlantic to 
South America, in the direction of Mexico, a region 
lying between the 18th and 22d degrees of north lati- 
tude. Instead of the voyage, perhaps your map will 
do. Look at these latitudes, and between them you 
will find a high table-land, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. How came that table- 
land to be formed? It is surrounded by mountains 
of granite, which, after their first appearance on the 
earth’s crust, was attended with a large system of 
deep valleys. But now, these valleys, originally many 
thousand feet deep, have been filled up with volcanic 
materials, until every valley was exalied to form the 
surface of the present high table-land of Mexico. 

This region is called the Plain of Malpays, and the 


LESSONS IN 


very early period in geological time, the district had 
been the theatre of those volcanic eruptions which 
had filled up the original valleys. But, from the time 
of the discovery of America, up to the year 1759, it 
was never suspected that cither in, or under, the 
neighborhood there was a volcano. It was not only 
firm ground and undisturbed, but it was a country of 

icturesque beauty, cultivated for fields of sugar, in- 
digo, and bananas. It was watered by two purling 
streams called Rio Cutimbo, and the Rio de San 
Pedro. 

In June, 1759, deep hollow murmurings began to 
be heard, and from that time to September, 'earth- 
quakes followed each other in rapid succession. The 
surface soil, at last, swelled up like a large bladder, 
three or four miles square. The soil cracked, and 
flames issued forth, and then burning fragments of 
rock were hurled up to great heights in the air. In 
various parts of the area, six different vents appeared, 
which were in the form of cones formed by eruptive 
cinders and lava. The lowest of these cones was 800 | 
feet high. 


Towards the close of September, the next mighty 
move was made, The vast mountain, Jorullo itself, 
was pushed up, in a few days, to the elevation of 
1682 feet above what was a plain before June, 1759. 
From the crater of Jorullo, immense streams of ba- 
saltic lava issued forth, and continued to flow till 
February, 1760. 3 


After 1760, the district seemed to have attained its 
former stability. When the Indians saw that tran- 
quility was restored, they tried to occupy the land, 
but they found that the soil was far too hot to be 
habitable. When Humboldt visited Jorullo, in 1803, 
he feund around the base of the great cone, and 
eppeading from the cone as from a centre to the extent 

four square miles, a mass of matter of convex 


form, about 500 feet high near the cone, but sloping 


gradually as it receded from it. This mass was still 
in a heated state, though more than forty years after 


the eruption. The temperature had been decreasing -| 


every year, but Humboldt says that, in 1780, twenty 
— after the outburst, the heat was sufficient to 
ight a cigar. About the year 1825, forty-four years 
later, Mr. Bullock found the cones still smoking. 
When Schleiden visited it in 1846, eighty-s@en years 
after the upheaval, the aspect of the mountain was as 
he has represented. 

In connexion with this sudden upheaval of a vol- 
cano in modern times, ia the remarkable fact that the 
two rivers Cutimbo and San Pedro ran into the crater, 
and lost themselves below at the eastern limit of the 


plain, but afterwards reappeared on the western limit, 


as hot springs. 
The instances of such volcanoes as A°tna in Europe 


and Jorullo in South America, have. been selected to — 


assist your conception of the geological principles im- 


| 


plied in the theory of craters of elevation, as present- } 


ed to you in past lessons. 


SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS, 


RECENT INVENTIONS, 


TRANSPARENT Soar.—A patent has just been issued 
to Morgan W. Brown, of New York City, for the fol- 
lowing method of making transparent soap : 


Dissolve or melt any settled curd or grained soaps 
in any suitable vessel to which heat can be conveni- 
ently applied. As soon as the soap is melted and hot, 
pour into it from twenty-five to thirty pounds of sal- 
suda, previously melted without water, to every hun- 
dred pounds of soap while hot. Agitate the soap and 
sal-soda and ve hrs incorporate the paste at 
alow degree of heat, as it mixes much better than at 
a high degree. Now pour slowly ‘from 100 to 125 
pounds of concentrated glycerin to every 100 pounds 


of the soap. Keep up a moderate heat, and agitate | 


the whole until it is a liquid, and thin as a sirup, and 
as soon us it forms a thin transparent fluid, let it set- 
tle well under cover, and draw off the settled fluid 
into the cooling molds or suap frames, when, as soon 
as it is cold and hard, it is cut into bars or cakes, in 
the usual manner, or cast in molds, press, etc. 


Tre of the latest improve- 
ments in medical practice is to make the patient swal- 
low a lantern in order to enable the physician to see 
the inside of his body. This is literally throwing 
light on the seat of disease. The instrument, which is 
put down the throat, is called a planchnoscope, and 
consists of a glass cylinder from which air has been 
exhausted, or which has’been filled with nitrogen, hy- 


drogen or carbonic acid, through which a voltaic cur- 


rent is sent. This is a light without heat, and when 
introduced 7 an zsophagian probe into the stomach 
of a dog enabled the spectators to see with perfect 
distinctness every detail of the animal’s stomach. 
When introduced into the »sophagus of a man, the 
skin became transparent, and the internal membrane 
of the deeply-seated hidden viscera became perfectly 
visible. The instrument has not been invented | 
enough to enable physicians to determine all the uses 
to which it may be put. ; 
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